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Notes and Queries. 159 

From Mr. Leland's vocabulary the following are similar to or connected 
with the Gaelic : — 

Muogh, a pig = Gaelic muc, a sow; bord, a table, is the Gaelic word. 
Scree, to write = Gaelic scriobh (pron. screeve). 

The numerals quoted by Mr. Leland are really Gaelic : — 



hain, 


one, 


Gaelic. 


, aon. 


da, 


two, 


it 


d/ia. 


tri, 


three, 


a 


tri. 


k'air, 


four, 


(i 


ceithir (pron. k'nir). 


cood, 


five, 


« 


cuig. 


shay, 


six, 


11 


se (pron. shay). 


schaacht, 


seven, 


c( 


seachd (pron. schaacht). 


ocht, 


eight, 


it 


ochd. 


nai, 


nine, 


IC 


naoi. 


djai, 


ten, 


ti 


deich (pron. djaich). 



Nearly all these numerals are written by Mr. Leland as the Gaelic equiv- 
alents would be pronounced by an English-speaking person. 

The word sy (a «'#pence), which Mr. Leland includes among his exam- 
ples of Shelta, is a common slang term with boys at Inverness. 

G. Alick Wilson. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Folk-Lore : A Quarterly Review. — The present year sees a very 
important change in the publications of the Folk-Lore Society, the " Folk- 
Lore Journal " (London), as the organ of the Society, being succeeded by 
the new review above named, with which is also incorporated the " Archae- 
ological Review." The Acting Editor of the new publication is Mr. Jo- 
seph Jacobs, assisted by an Editorial Committee, including also Hon. J. 
Abercromby, Mr. G. L. Gomme, and Mr. Alfred Nutt. The first number 
appears under date of March, 1889, and contains, with other papers, the 
Annual Presidential Address of Mr. Andrew Lang. In a preliminary ed- 
itorial, it is remarked that the term " Folk-lore has now been extended to 
include the whole vast background of popular thought, feeling, and usage, 
out of which and in contrast to which have been developed all the individ- 
ual products of human activity which go to make up what is called His- 
tory." The Journal will include contributions dealing with Comparative 
Mythology and Comparative Religion, as well as with Institutional Archae- 
ology. The publisher is David Nutt, 270 Strand, London. The full title 
of the review is as follows : " Folk-Lore : a Quarterly Review of Myth, 
Tradition, Institution, and Custom." The wider scope of the Journal 
promises to greatly increase its value ; and the first number is of much in- 
terest. Reports on recent researches in folk-lore and mythology will be a 
feature of the publication. 

The remarks of Mr. Lang, in his Annual Address, had relation chiefly 
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to the study of folk-tales, in regard to the progress and results of which he 
expressed somewhat sceptical views. He offered some comments on the 
system of Tabulation of Folk-Tales as proposed by the Society. In regard 
to the origin and diffusion of folk-tales, he thought that not much had been 
ascertained ; and declared that he did not perceive any way of overcoming 
the initial difficulty as to the influence of European contact as affecting 
aboriginal narratives. He spoke of recent theories of totemism, and 
pointed out deficiencies, as he considered, in the evidence by which the 
hypothesis was supported. He read a letter from M. Se'billot, secretary of 
the French society, announcing that this society also proposes to give atten- 
tion to the tabulation of folk-tales, adopting in general the system of the 
English society, with less attention to the summary, and more to the alpha- 
betical index of incidents. M. Se'billot announced that the Congres des 
Traditions populaires would be regularly biennial in its sessions, and would 
meet in 1891 in London, under the direction of Mr. Charles G. Leland. 

Dr. Brinton's Essays and the Study of American Archeology. 
— We are sometimes told that it is the characteristic of a highly culti- 
vated mind to find the study of Greek or Semitic antiquity more interest- 
ing and important than that of primitive prehistoric life with which Amer- 
ican investigations are concerned. Dr. Brinton's volume of collected essays 
ought to make clear how erroneous is this view. The reader cannot fail to 
perceive that the really important questions relating to Greeks and Semites 
are not such as deal with those peoples as isolated groups, but in their 
relation to humanity, and as part of a general and human archaeology ; and 
that many of the problems relating to the more favored and civilized races 
are to be solved only through reference to those possessing a more primi- 
tive life. 

If the entire range of the author's observation, literary, linguistic, eth- 
nologic, and mythologic, be considered, it will be obvious that there are few 
great themes of human interest which may not receive light from Ameri- 
can inquiries ; and it seems strange indeed that any student interested in 
any branch of archaeologic investigation can fail to feel a benevolent inter- 
est in American research, even though his own specialty may incline him 
in another direction. 

It is of course the section on Mythology and Folk-Lore which most di- 
rectly interests the readers of this Journal. The direct relation between 
his studies and modern thought is emphasized by the writer at every step. 
In the first paper of this heading, entitled, " The Sacred Names in Quiche 
Mythology," he writes : " Both in America and in the Orient the myths of 
the hero-god born of a virgin, and that of the descent into Hades, are 
among the most common. Their explanation rests on the universality and 
prominence of the processes of nature which are typified under these nar- 
ratives." And in the third article, " The Journey of the Soul," he says : 
" The thoughts in these faiths " (Egyptian, Aryan, Aztec) " which I have 
described are the same. In each of them the supposed history of the des- 
tiny of the soul follows that of the sun and the stars. In all of them the 
spirits are believed to descend into or under the surface of the earth, and 



